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Iowa Library Association 
1928 


The meeting of the Iowa Library As- 
sociation for 1928 will be held at Mar- 
shalltown October 23-25. 


Headquarters and Meeting Place 


The new Hotel Talleorn will be 
headquarters and place of registration. 
Meetings, except where otherwise an- 
nounced, teas, luncheons and the Wed- 
nesday evening dinner will all be held 
in the hotel. 
Hotel Rates 

Reservations should be made early 
direct with the hotel and confirmation 
requested. The following rates will 
apply. 

Hotel Talleorn—Room with bath 
$2.50 to $3.50, without bath $1.50 to 
$2.00. 

The Stoddard—Room with bath 
$2.00, without bath $1.25 to $1.50. 

Hotel Evans—Room with bath $2.00, 
without bath $1.50. 

Pilgrim Hotel—Room with bath 
$2.00, without bath $1.50 to $2.00. 


Travel Connections 


Marshalltown is located on the main 
line of the Chicago and North Western 
between Chicago and Omaha, the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis main line from 
Minneapolis to Albia, and the Chicago 
and Great Western main line between 
Chicago and Minneapolis and Kansas 
City. 

Memberships 

Memberships may be paid on regis- 
tration at Marshalltown but if paid in 
advance will save time for the treas- 
urer. 

The Marshalltown Publie Library 
stands 100% in I. L. A. membership, 
every member of the library board and 
every -‘member of the staff having a 
paid membership of $1.00 in addition 
to the institutional membership of 
$10.00. What other libraries in the 
state will do as well? 


Entertainments 


On Tuesday afternoon at the close 
of the session a Tea will be served by 
the Marshalltown library board. A So- 
cial Hour will follow the program on 
Tuesday evening. 
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A dinner will be given on Wednes. 
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day evening at Hotel Talleorn. Prieg 


$1.50 per plate to members of the asso. — 


ciation, $2.00 to outsiders. The dee 
orations, music and entertainment will 
be furnished by courtesy of the Mar 
shalltown library board. Tickets should 
be secured at time of registration, later 
may be too late. 

On Wednesday noon the annual 
business meeting and luncheon of the 
Iov-a Summer Library School Society 
will be held. 

Arrangements may be made for Ii- 
brary school reunions. 

On Thursday afternoon at the close 
of the session a ride will be arranged 
for those who cannot leave immediately 
because of railroad connections. 


Publicity Exhibit 


Margaret E. Lewis of the Marshall- 
town Public Library has been appoint- 
ed by the president to have charge of 
the Publicity Exhibit. She requests 
that librarians send for this exhibit 
special material along adult educa 
tional lines, special newspaper write- 
ups, hospital, county library, and chil- 
dren’s work and posters. Each piece of 
material should be plainly marked 
with the name of the library to insure 
return, should be addressed to Mar- 
garet E. Lewis, Public Library, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, and should be in her 
hands by October 18th to give ample 
time for arrangement. 


Invitation from Ames 


The Ames Public Library and the 
Iowa State College Library invite all 
librarians to stop at Ames on the way 
to or from the State meeting at Mar- 
shalltown and visit the two Ames li- 
braries. The Public Library has started 
some new work in the schools and is @ 
typical example of a library serving & 
community of ten thousand. The Cok 
lege library has certain equipment 
which has been found of interest t 
librarians of public libraries. Arrange-— 


ments will be made to meet visiting lr 4 
brarians at the train, upon notice @ 


either library; and special provisions 
will be made for showing any matters 


of interest in connection with library — 


work. 












Tentative Program 
Tuesday Morning, October 23rd 


Registration—Hotel Talleorn 
Tuesday Afternoon 
2:00 Iowa Corn Song 
Address of Weleome—For the 
City by the Mayor 
Response—May B. Ditch, Ot- 
tumwa, Second Vice President 
Reports of Officers—Secretary, 
Treasurer 
Report of the Secretary of the 
Iowa Library Commission 
Address —‘‘Negro Literature,’’ 
Prof. F. L. Mott, University 
of Iowa 
Address—‘Around the World 
with the Bard of Avon as a 
Fellow Tourist,’’ Johnson 
Brigham, State Librarian 
Announcements, appointment of 
committees, ete. 
Tea—Courtesy Marshalltown, Li- 
brary Board. 
Tuesday Evening 
7:45 Iowa Corn Song 
Address—(Subject to be an- 
nounced later.) Charles J. 
Finger, Newberry Prize Win- 
ner 1925, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Social Hour—Courtesy of Mar- 
shalltown Library Board 
Wednesday Morning, October 24th 
9:00 Musie 
A Publicity Symposium conduct- 
ed by Forrest B. Spaulding, 
Des Moines Public Library 
10:00 Round Tables 
Trustees, Leader, Mrs. Fred B. 
Weitz, Des Moines 
College and Reference 
Large Libraries, Callie Wieder, 
Public Library, Waterloo 
Small Libraries, Helen Morse, 
Public Library, Maquoketa 
Children’s Librarians 
12:30 Luncheon, Iowa Summer Li- 
brary School Society 
a Wednesday Afternoon 
ca Address—‘‘Trends in Commu- 
nity Organization,’’ J. H. Kolb, 
Professor of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Wisconsin University, 
Madison 
Discussion — County 
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Work in Iowa, introduced by 
George B. Phelps, Clinton, 
Chairman Legislative Commit- 


tee on suggested county li- 
brary legislation 
Wednesday Evening 

6:30 Dinner, followed by program 
furnished by the Marshall- 


town people. Speaker—W. W. 


Waymack, Associate Editor, 


Register and Tribune, Des 


Moines 
Thursday Morning, October 25th 


9:00 Address, The Public School and ™ 


the Public Library, Agnes 
Samuelson, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines 


10:00 Business meeting with reports of 


officers and committees 
Thursday Afternoon 

Ride for any remaining guests. 

Program of speakers subject to re- 
arrangement. 

Speakers 

Mr. Brigham, State Librarian, needs 
no introduction to Iowa librarians. All 
will be glad to hear him again and the 
subject which he presents is one which 
is always of interest. 

Charles J. Finger, the winner of the 
Newberry Medal for his book ‘‘Tales 
from Silver Lands’’ in 1925, now lives 
at Fayetteville, Arkansas, edits his lit- 
tle periodical All is Well, writes stories 
for the boys and girls in many maga- 
zines and is at work upon a new book 
soon to be published by Doubleday’s. 

He was once, however, a sailor of the 
seas and an adventurer in South Amer- 
ica where he found his South American 
folk lore incorporated in ‘‘Tales from 
Silver Lands’’. His born ability to tell 
stories, his wide experience in many 
lands and his sincerity make him a 
speaker which the librarians will de- 
light to hear and from which they may 
carry home much of interest and value. 

J. H. Kolb is Professor of Agricul- 
tural Economics, University of Wis- 
consin and author of many articles and 
bulletins on rural life. Among these 
is ‘‘Service Institutions for Town and 
Country’’, a study of hospitals, schools 
and libraries in town and country re- 
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lationship. He is unusually keen in his 
interest in libraries for rural people 
and will give to the librarians present 
a view of the county library question 
from the viewpoint of an outsider. 

Frank L. Mott who will speak on 
Tuesday afternoon on Negro Litera- 
ture was born and educated in Iowa 
and served as editor of a newspaper at 
Grand Junction. He was later Profes- 
sor of English at Simpson College and 
for several years has. been connected 
with the English Department of the 
State University of Iowa. He is the 
author of ‘‘Literature of Pioneer Life 
in Iowa’’ and of ‘‘Rewards of Read- 
ing.”” Those who heard his talk on this 
subject at the district meeting at Iowa 
City last spring will want to hear it 
again and those who have not heard 
it will be anxious to do so. 

W. W. Waymack, associate editor of 
the Register and Tribune, last year 
traveled extensively in Russia and his 
talk on Russia is the result of that 
visit. 





Trustees Attention 

Mrs. Fred W. Weitz, last year elect- 
ed leader of the Trustees Round 
Table, suggests as one subject for dis- 
eussion this year ‘‘The responsibility 
of the library trustee in the selection of 
books.’” Will trustees having other 
questions for discussion please send 
their suggestions to Mrs. Weitz at 403 
Forty-second St., Des Moines. Also if 
those expecting to attend will send 
their names to Mrs. Weitz it will 
facilitate the arrangement of the pro- 
gram. 

All trustees are urged to make sug- 
gestions for the program, attend the 
meetings and take part in the discus- 
sions. No more important section will 
be held at Marshalltown than that of 
trustees. 

Trustees PLease Give Heep. 


Good Book Week 
The dates November 11th to 17th for 
Good Book Week 1928 were selected 
months ago and librarians should al- 
ready have begun to plan for its ob- 
servanece. For those still needing help 
various suggestions are given in this 
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number of the Quarterly. No plan can 
be adopted without adaptation and 
this must be kept in mind. 

It is important that there should be 
co-operation in the observance of this 
week of all organizations interested in 
providing good reading in the home, 
such as the library, Women’s Clubs, 
Parent-Teachers Associations, P. E. 0, 
chapters, Retarians, Lions, and other 
organizations. Since a _ successful 
‘‘week’’ by one organization alone is 
not as truly successful as one in whieh 
all of the organizations have co-operat- 
ed, librarians should remember this 
and seek co-operation before making 
plans. 

The Library Commission will be glad 
to loan posters and books for exhibit 
and to give a certain number of leaf- 
lets and lists for distribution and to 
aid with such advice and suggestions 
as it can give. 





Ways of Observing Book Week 


These are not new or original sug- 
gestions. They have been compiled 
from the pages of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin, from reports of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week Celebrations of the 
past five years. Each has been put into 
practice by some Wisconsin library. 
Addresses on children’s reading for 

parents 
Book talks in grades and high school 
Book lists in local papers 
Book orders taken for patrons 
Displays in store windows 
Distribution of lists 
Earn a book projects 
Exhibits 

Books for Christmas gifts 

Good editions 

Books of long ago 

Fifty good books for high school 

age 

A model home library (In book case 

made by Manual Training depart- 
ment) 

Articles made from suggestions 

found in books 

Dolls dressed to represent book 

characters 

Cardboard, paper and clay represen- 

tations of characters from books 
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Map of good stories and other maps 
Instruction in use of library for school 
children 
Motion pictures 
Slides advertising the week 
Book films 
Musical program featuring numbers 
associated with books (Hansel and 
Gretel, Robin Hood, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream) 
Open house at library 
Plays, Pageants and Impersonation of 
book characters (See list below) 
Sermons in local churches 
Special days during week 
Mother’s day, Boy Secout’s day, 
Fairy book day, Travel day, ete. 
Story hours 
Women’s Clubs—program devoted to 
books and reading 
Co-operating agencies 
Schools 
Women’s Clubs 
Parent-Teacher Associations 
Churches 
Motion picture theaters 
Local merchants 
Normal schools 
Boy and Girl Scouts 
Rotary, Lions and other clubs 
Local newspapers 
Slogans 
Better books in the home 
Find it in books 
Earn a book—buy a book 
Better books for better children 
Books ‘‘from nursery rhyme to 
grown up time’’ 
—Adapted from the Wisconsin In- 
brary Bulletin. 





Plays Appropriate for Book Week 


Available at the Iowa Library Com- 
mission 
Book Plays 

Friends in Bookland, by Hope. Mace- 
millan 

Pasteur, by Guitry (In Dickinson, 
Chief contemporary dramatists 2nd 
ser. Houghton) 

Story terrace, by Atchinson, Wilson 

Pairy Tale Plays 


Cinderella, and five other fairy plays, 
by Barbee. Denison 
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Punch and Judy (In Moses. A treas- 
ury of plays for children. Little) 
The silver thread, and other folk plays 
for young people, by Mackay. Holt 
Snow White and the seven dwarfs, by 

White. French 


Plays from Favorite Books 


Alice in Wonderland, by Carroll. (In 
Moses, A treasury of plays for chil- 
dren. Little) 

Cranford, by Gaskell, adapted by Mer- 
ington. Duffield 

Little Men, play, by Alcott, adapted by 
E. L. Gould. Little 

Little Women, play, by Alcott, adapt- 
ed by E. L. Gould. Little 

Master Skylark, by Bennett (In Lat- 
kenhaus. Plays for school children. 
Century ) 

The piper, by Peabody. Houghton 

Treasure island, by Stevenson. Good- 
man. (In Moses. Another treasury 
of plays for children. Little) 





Books and Authors Which the Chil- 
dren’s Librarian Should Guard 
Against 
For little children guard against : 

Buffoonery in picture books 

Inanity and sameness, as in ‘‘dressed- 
up’’ animal stories 

Books written with poor English con- 
struction and slang 

Books in heavy bindings, or of too 
large size, or of too poor paper 

Books containing pictures or reading 
matter depicting murder, violence, 
fires 

Books where children do wrong with- 
out being punished 

Books of slushy sentimentality 


For older children do not include : 


Books written in poor English 

Books untrue to life 

Books giving incorrect information, 
especially in geography, history, 
science and invention 

Books in long series 

Books containing murder, cruelty, 
scenes of violence and low ideals 

Books having themes as follows: child 
a problem; child retriever of family 
fortunes; child a matchmaker; child 



























































runaways; boy runaways getting 
rich quick; childish love affairs; 
weeping, sentimental girls; the mor- 
bid, the melodramic; overemphasis 
on riches ; children that are ‘‘flip and 
smarty’’; emphasis of class feeling; 
whatever you would not wish your 
child to be or do. 


New York Libraries. 





Co-operative Buying Plan 


It will be a surprise to all, and a 
disappointment, we trust, to many, to 
hear that the Hertzberg Bindery are 
discontinuing their book business ex- 
cept in popular copyrights. This will 
mean that the Co-operative Buying 
Plan will be subject to change which 
will probably mean not only of dealer 
but in the manner of conduct. 


Not all librarians have ‘‘co-operat- 
ed’’, not necessarily from objections to 
the plan but for various reasons. If 
a new plan is formulated 


it should 
meet as many of the objections as pos- 
sible and if the librarians will write 
the Secretary of the Library .Commis- 
sion stating their objections in the past 
and suggestions for the future it may 
help in formulating a new plan. Of 
course if a majority of the librarians 
do not want anything of the kind it 
will be discontinued. 


It should be understood that there 
is no attempt on the part of the co-op- 
erative Buying Committee, which con- 
sists of Grace .Shellenberger, librarian, 
Davenport Public Library; J. Sidney 
Johnson, trustee, Marshalltown, and 
Lucile Peterson, librarian, Estherville 
Public Library, to either standardize 
buying or force any library to buy cer- 
tain books or a certain list of books. 
The selection on the part of the library 
from the lists furnished is entirely op- 
tional and the attempt of the commit- 
tee is simply to present a selected list 
suitable for the smaller libraries and 
published in advance of other lists. 
Again we request suggestions and 
criticisms. 


Parent-Teacher and School Li 
Co-operation for Children’s 
Book Week 


By Helen E. Farr, at the time Librarian 
State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. 


Our small library, with its slowly in- 
creasing collection of books, had been 
serving the children of our Elementary 
School for three years when the sey- 
enth annual Children’s Book Week was 
celebrated. We had always taken 
some part in the activities of book 
week. One year we had given a book 
play. The librarian had talked to 
children and students and parents and 
clubs when opportunities offered, but 
nothing satisfactory had come of all 
our efforts. The work seemed to be 
monotonously ineffective. 


It was out of these years of virtual 
failure that the conviction grew that 
only the children themselves could 
rouse the parents from their polite and 
gracious indifference to the world of 
books which they were privileged to 
open up for their children. 

We began our new campaign with a 
plan, open to all the children from the 
third to the eighth grade. Each child 
was asked to write a story, a letter, an 
essay (the choice of its form was left 
to him) to the librarian telling her 
what book he would like for Christ- 
mas. He might write concerning some 
particular book, or concerning some 
kind of story which he would like to 
own. 

The results were gratifying beyond 
all expectation. The letters poured in, 
two hundred twenty-five in all, earnest, 
intimate, pathetically, deadly sincere. 
One longed to be a fairy godmother or 
a real Santa Claus, to give to each one 
the book of his heart’s desire. There 
were homes that our best efforts could 
not reach, where either funds or in- 
terest or both were lacking, but whose 
children were eager, joyous readers, 
longing for the intimacy of ownership. 
If there had ever been a doubt of the 
value of our children’s library and our 
work with the children it vanished. 
Only two children failed to write, one 
of whom later gave as his reason that 


he wanted the ‘‘Tom Swift’’ books and — “4 
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the librarian would not approve of 
them so there was no use in writing. 


Many and varied were the demands 
of our children. One girl wanted a 
Bible, something small to take to Sun- 
day school. Some wanted books on 
how to make things. 


Here is a characteristic request from 
an eighth grade girl. ‘‘I like a book 
that you can just bury your mind in 
and when your mother calls you to set 
the table you do not hear her. I like a 
book that makes you hardly know what 
is going on about you, it is so interest- 
ing.’’ 

There was the following touching ap- 
peal from a tiny girl in the third grade: 
“‘T would like a book about Fairay 
tales because it has many nice storys 
in it. And I have never had a book of 
my own.’’ The spelling and capitals 
are her own. Most of the younger girls 
wanted fairy tales and several boys 
were frank enough to confess their lik- 
ing for this supposedly feminine fare. 


However, boys are usually rather 
blood thirsty young folk. Bloodshed, 
shipwreck, and battle are necessary 
elements in their favorite books. Their 
own testimony bears this out. 

‘*T like almost any kind of book, but 
the kind of book I like best is the wild 
west stories, where there is a lot of 
shooting the Indians and lassooing the 
crooks and putting the crooks in jail 
for robbing the banks and safes of 
sheriffs or Detectives.”’ 

‘*T like books about kings and that 
they have big battles with their swords 
and their spears and that they all get 
killed exeept the two kings and that 
they have to fight it out by them- 
selves.”’ 

‘*T would like to have a book of some 
duelists like the Three Musketeers 
where they go out and duel with some 
other man and where he gets pinned to 
the ground with his sword. Also where 
they ride on their black horses.’’ 

‘*T liké sea adventures because I like 
water and boats. I like sail boats bet- 
ter because they can get shipwrecked 
easier than steamboats.’’ 


Of another sort is this one from a 
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wistful-eyed boy who is not a sissy. 
**The kind of book I would like for 
Christmas is a book about Christmas. 
The reason I would like this book is 
because Christmas is my favorite holi- 
day. It would seem more like Christ- 
mas if I could wake up and find a nice 
book to tell me about Santa Claus. 
I may seem like a sissy to ask for this 
kind of a book but I love Christmas. 
God loves Christmas, his birthday.’’ 


Many of the old favorites, read doz- 
ens of times in the library copies were 
wanted as books of their very own. 
Little Women, Tom Sawyer, Huckle- 
berry Finn, and Treasure Island were 
asked for, again and again. 


With this part over our book week 
closed as far as the children knew, but 
for the librarian it was just begin- 
ning. She had promised a book talk 
to the Parent-Teacher Association, and 
this year it was to be something differ- 
ent from the usual plea for good books 
and warning against trash. Each 
child’s letter was carefully considered 
and one or more titles which would sat- 
isfy his demand were typed upon slips 
and pinned to the letter. Full partieu- 
lars were given as to the publisher and 
price of books suggested, and where 
two editions were available, both were 
listed. Family resources were kept in 
mind, and expensive books were not 
suggested to those who obviously could 
not afford them. 


When the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion met, one after the other the letters 
were read, so that the parents might 
get the full effect of that wholesale 
plea for books. Then to each parent 
was given his child’s letter with the 
suggestion slip attached by the li- 
brarian. In order to take advantage 
of the interest that had been aroused, 
while the appeal of the children was 
still fresh in their minds, the parents 
were urged to leave orders for their 
children’s books with the librarian at 
the close of the meeting. Hopes were 
not very high; ten orders would have 
seemed to justify the time and effort 
expended. But when the last parent 
had departed the librarian held in her 
hand orders for thirty-five books. 
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County Libraries 











What a County Library Will Bring to 
Towns of the County Not Hav- 
ing Libraries 

1. Free use of all that has been ae- 
eumulated in the central library, both 
for reference and home use. 

2. Free use of all that is added to 
this cumulation either by purchase or 
by contracts with other libraries in the 
county. 

3. A permanent branch library of at 
least 100 volumes continuously avail- 
able in each of the larger hamlets of 
the town, and of at least twenty vol- 
umes in each of the district schools, 
all these books being changed three 
times a year and all selected by a 
trained librarian to meet the special 
needs of these communities. Into a 
town with two small hamlets and six 
district schools, this would mean an 
annual mobilization of over 900 books 
for the people of the town. 

4. The privilege of calling for and 
receiving by parcel post any book or 
books belonging to the entire county 
system, no matter where they may be 
located. The entire county library is 
thus for the service of each individual 
in the town, as he may need and eall 
for it. 

5. Help of an expert librarian in 
every kind of book problems that may 
arise. The farmer, the house decora- 
tor, the builder, the dairyman, the 
youth choosing a vocation will thus not 
only have thousands of books to select 
from, but will have expert aid in se- 
euring the very best books for their 
needs. 

6. For every one in the town who 
has the ambition, no matter what his 
outer condition, a means of continuing 
his education all through life; plenty 
of good books for his purpose and ex- 
pert guidance in the use of these books. 

7. As at least half the books to be 
put into each district school will be 
selected for the school children and 
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of value to them in their school work, 
the county library will become a factor 
in the educational service of the schools 
of inestimable importance, in the cage 
of many children more than doubling 
the value of what the school is doing 
for them. School teaching that does 
not include a teaching of the love and 
use of good books is largely fruitless, 
and without a supply of good books es- 
pecially adapted to this end, the school 
ean do little in this essential matter. 
Country schools are now spending 
about $50 a year for each person of 
school age in the towns. What folly 
it would be to lessen or neutralize the 
results of this expenditure by refusing 
the few cents that the county library 
would cost! 

8. The county library is the only 
practical and economic way to solve 
the school library problem for rural 
districts. The state has tried for 90 
years to solve it in various other ways 
and has completely failed. 

9. It will make life in the town a 
better and more interesting thing for 
everybody—for those who read, of 
course ; and for those who do not read, 
through the fuller life and the larger 
supply of ideas that the readers bring 
them. 


Co-operation in Story County 

A meeting of representatives of the 
three tax supported libraries in Story 
County was held at Nevada on Septem- 
ber 5th. Those present were Dr. P. 
Joor, Mrs. H. J. Garlock and Mrs. Alice 
Bullard of Maxwell; Mrs. H. E. Had- 
ley, Mrs. J. H. Burroughs, Mr. J. RB. 
Larson and Miss Ausbury of Nevada; 
Mr. J. J. Grove and Miss Wennerstrum 
of Ames. Miss Robinson of the Li- 
brary Commission was also present. 

The purpose of this meeting was to 
adopt a uniform charge for library 
service to out-of-town borrowers both 
individual and in groups. 

The first subject taken up was the 
charge for tuition pupils and individ- 
ual borrowers. No motion was made in 
regard to tuition pupils as it was gener- 
ally agreed that they should have the 
privilege of the use of the library of 
the town in which they were attending 











school free of charge during the school 
year. 

Mr. Larson moved that a uniform 
charge of $1.00 per annum be made to 
non-resident borrowers, this sum to be 
paid at one time and not quarterly or 
half-yearly, and for this amount no 
more than two books at one time be 
loaned. 

The second subject taken up was the 
lending of collections of books to rural 
schools, communities or groups of in- 
dividuals. The discussion brought out 
the fact that different libraries were 
making different charges ranging from 
fifty cents to one dollar per book and 
that practice differs as to the number 
of times the books are exchanged dur- 
ing the year. 

On motion of Mr. Larson it was de- 
cided that the matter of loaning collec- 
tions of books for school purposes, etc., 
should be considered as a matter of 
business between the library and the 
school boards and that the charge for 
collections of books for school and 
community use for the ensuing year be 
placed at not less than seventy-five 
cents per book per annum, the books to 
be exchanged if desired three times 
during the year. 

In connection with this discussion 
Mr. Larson stated that he had made 
some inquiries with regard to the per 
capita cost of operation in Hardin 
County as he felt that the county li- 
brary was a coming thing everywhere. 
According to the county auditor $250 
was being expended per township 
which sum he considered an inadequate 
expenditure per capita. 

In the matter of county wide observ- 
ance of Children’s Book Week Miss 
Wennerstrum announced that Mr. 
Brown had suggested a play in one 
of the buildings on the campus fol- 
lowed by a Mother Goose party which 
all the children of the county should 
be invited to attend, dressed as Mother 
Goose characters. 

Mrs. Garlock and Mrs. Bullard were 
appointed representatives of the Max- 
well library, Miss Ausbury of the 
Nevada library and Miss Wennerstrum 
of the Ames library, to work out de- 


tails of the plan. 
Reported by Winifred Wennerstrum. 
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County Libraries in Fair Exhibits 

The county library exhibit of the 
Library Commission at the State Fair 
this year, in addition to maps and 
posters, consisted of an outline county 
map 4x5 ft. lying on a table with a 
miniature county library building in 
the center and county library stations 
indicated by toy house, church, school 
house, ete., with the book wagon on the 
road. The children loved it and op- 
portunity was afforded to explain a 
county library to those who stopped to 
admire. 


Dubuque County 


The booth of the federated club 
women of Dubuque County was ar- 
ranged to give publicity to the county 
library idea. 

The booth was attractively fitted up 
with rugs, tables, easy chairs, flowers 
and posters and books. County library 
leaflets were distributed. Almost every 
caller signed the county library peti- 
tion. 

Mrs. Herbet Adams, vice chairman of 
the Library Extension Committee of 
the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Mrs. A. B. Hanger, County 
Chairman, were in charge of the ex- 
hibit and present each day. They were 
assisted by Mary Lenihan, head of the 
circulation department of the Dubuque 
Publie Library. 





The Spirit of Service 


At a recent national meeting of li- 
brarians, a prominent speaker, who is 
not a librarian, stated that the thing 
which differentiated the attitude of 
library workers from that of the em- 
ployes in other public institutions was 
the impression which they give of 
wanting to serve the inquirer pleas- 
antly and efficiently. Their spirit of 
service sets them off from others; and 
this is not confined to one or a few 
libraries, according to the speaker, but 
is characteristic of American library 
service in our cities. This is a splendid 
compliment and librarians may well be 
proud of it. A willingness to serve 
plus publicity will solve many of our 
library problems. 
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Iowa Subject Headings for Small 
Libraries 


Iowa 


Agriculture 
See also Agriculture—U. S. 
Refer from Agriculture—Iowa 
(s) 
Antiquities 
Artists 
Refer from Artists—American 
Authors 
Refer from Authors—American 
Banks and banking 
Biography 
Birds 
See also Birds—U. 8S. 
Refer from Birds—lowa (s) 
Botany 
See also Botany 
Refer from Botany—lowa (s) 
Capital and Capitol 
Census 
See Statistics 
Church history 
See Ilowa—Religious history 
Cities 
See name of city 
Civil service 
Coal 
College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanie arts 
See Iowa—Colleges and univer- 
sities 
Colleges and universities 
Description and travel 
Economie conditions 
Education 
See also Iowa — Colleges and 
universities 
Refer from Education—uU. S. 
Refer from Iowa—Schools 
(s) 
Flora 
See Iowa—Botany 
Foreign population 
Forests and forestry 
See also Forests and forestry—— 
U. S. 
Frontier and pioneer life 
Geology 
History 
Territorial period 
Civil war 
See Iowa—Wars—Civil 
Indian legends 
See also Indian legends 
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Indians 
Refer from Indians 
Industries and resources 
Refer from Iowa—Manufac- 
tures (s) 
Libraries 
Literature 
Loeal government 
Manufactures 
See Iowa—lIndustries and re- 
sources 
Musicians 
Refer from Musicians 
Parks 
Physical education 
See Iowa—education 
Politics and Government 
Poor 
Population 
See Statistics 
Public utilities 
Religious history 
Refer from Iowa—Chureh his 
tory (s) 
Roads 
Schools 
See Iowa—Education 
Social conditions 
Social life and customs 
Songs 
State Institutions 
Statistics 
Refer from Census 
Refer from Population 
Taxation 
Teachers College 
See Iowa—Colleges and uni 
versities 
University 
See Iowa—Colleges and univer- 
sities 
Wars—Civil 
... -—European 
Weeds 
Woman suffrage 
Zoology 
See also Zoology 





Towa band 
Iowa Day 
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The orders were turned over to the 
local book store which obtained the 
books, notified the parents of their ar- 
rival, and conducted all .the business 
of the transaction. Not an order so 
placed was unclaimed when Christmas 
arrived. The librarian had her finest 
New Year greeting on the first morn- 
ing of the new term when she was 
hailed with, ‘‘Thank you so much for 
telling mother to get me such a lovely 
book for Christmas. I’ve read it three 
times all ready.’’ 





Miss Shellenberger’s Report of the 
Periodical Section at the A. L. A. 
(Supplementing Miss Murphy’s article in the 
last number) 


Mr. Melcher presented the problems 
from the point of view of the publisher. 
He said that juvenile magazines are 
one of the most unprofitable ventures 
in the publishing world, that very few 
of the children’s magazines are self 
supporting even, that there was an an- 
nual defieit of several thousands of dol- 
lars, made up usually by the organiza- 
tion of which the magazine is the offi- 
cial bulletin, such as the American 
Girl for the Girl Scouts, and Boy’s Life 
for the Boy Scouts. 

He also said that part of the prob- 
lem was the limited reading public and 
a public that is constantly growing 
away from the age for which the maga- 
zine is intended. 

It was also brought out that the pub- 
lie for which the magazines are de- 
signed was not a buying public, as the 
child has little to say in the choice of 
the magazine and no money of his own 
with which to subscribe. 

In view of this, and the limited 
appeal because of the changing age, it 
is difficult to get advertising for these 
magazines and because of the unsta- 
bility of the demand and the unprofit- 
ableness of the magazines, one can’t be 
sure that the magazine is going to pay 
from one year to another, creating the 
difficulty in securing good authors. 
This in part accounts for the mediocre 
fiction. One editor said that she almost 
went out into the streets and down on 
her knees to get good authors. 

In reply to the question about the 
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unattractive form it was pointed out 
that to secure advertising, these maga- 
zines must have three columns and the 
ad run along with the page of reading. 

Of all the hectie jobs it seems that 
the worst is to be editor of a juvenile 
magazine and I must say I feel more 
sympathetic and much less critical than 
ever before. In discussing this topic 
with Miss Smith and others it was 
brought out that some of our most 
valuable magazines in a children’s 
room are those intended for adults, 
such as Scientific American, Popular 
Mechanics, Nature, ete. 





Overheard in the Bindery 


Passing through the bindery the 
other afternoon I noticed that two of 
the girls who were taking books apart 
looked anything but happy. I asked 
them what the trouble was. 

This is what I heard: 

Elizabeth: ‘‘This book is terrible, 
Miss M. You see they have used stiff 
paper to mend with and I can hardly 
get it off. It tears the page so that 
it has to be mended before it is sewed. 
And look at these gobs of paste. I 
scrape and scrape, for they must come 
off. And when I get them off, the 
paper is torn. And just look at this 
book with cotton flannel glued to the 
back (it was a re-cased book which 
never should have been sent out for 
rebinding). Why, a book like that is 
the worst out.”’ 

Louise (who was trying to separate 
some pages that were stuck together) : 
** Just see here. They have put so much 
paste in here that it has squeezed out, 
and here are four pages stuck together. 
And sometimes when so much paste is 
put in it sticks one page to another, 
and when we try to get them apart the 
printing comes off. But I hate these 
cloth hinges. They are so hard to get 
off, and when we do get them off the 
paper is weak, and it nearly always 
has to be mended.’’ 

Well, thinks I, it will be interesting 
to hear what some of the others say. 
So I went on down the line. Kather- 
ine, who was sewing books, said that 
the worst was over by the time the 
books got to her. She was sewing half 
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a dozen or more books on the same 
strings. These strings were fitted in 
the saw cuts. Another reason for keep- 
ing one order of binding all together, 
you see. After the sewing is done the 
books are sent to Tom and John, who 
eut the strings. This has to be done 
very carefully. These two also do the 
backing, put in the end papers, ete. 
I asked them what their troubles were, 
and they both replied: ‘‘If the li- 
brarians would only put in binding 
slips it would be much easier for us. 
Of course the head binder puts direc- 
tions in each book, but this is never as 
easy to follow as a slip.’”’ 


Then on to Joe. Joe does the let- 
tering and tooling and general finish- 
ing up. When asked what he had to 
say, he replied, quickly: ‘‘Oh, I wish 
they'd all put binding slips in. I don’t 
care whether they are written or print- 
ed—in pen or pencil, just so they’re 
plain. And I don’t like to have them 
tipped in. If they are, they are usu- 
ally put in so tight they tear when we 
take them out. Just laid in is enough, 
but I do want that binding slip.”’ 


Mr. Becker, the head binder, was my 
next stop. ‘‘Of course I look all the 
books over, and when there isn’t a 
binding slip, I write directions. This 
takes a lot of my time, and sometimes 
I have to guess at an author or a title 
when the title page is missing. When 
pages are missing or the book is badly 
worn, I haven’t the conscience to send 
it on for binding, as it isn’t worth it. 
Oh, yes, about magazines. Tell the li- 
brarians that we would just as soon 
send for missing indexes and numbers, 
but the order has to wait until every 
index and every number is here before 
we begin the job. And the books 
might just as well be standing in the 
library as in the bindery. You see, it 
is a binder’s rule never to begin a job 
until it is all ready, and then when it 
is, to put it right through. Otherwise 
there would be hopeless confusion. If 
librarians understood this they would 
see why they have to wait for their 
books. And one thing more. We often 
receive books where the nails in the 
boxes have been driven right through 


a book. This book is ruined for bind- 
ing.”’ 

And what do I say? That sometimes 
when I see a book that is past its first 
violent popularity, coming in for bind- 
ing, I feel like telling Mr. Becker to 
take it out. This same book could be 
bought in a cheap edition, and this edi- 
tion would cost less than rebinding. 
Then, the new copy would last as long 
as necessary, and the title would die a 
natural death. The rebound book costs 
more and last longer, and will take up 
room on the shelves long after the call 
for it is past. And again, I see a fine 
book, good title and good edition, that 
has been in circulation too long. It is 
impossible for it to rebind well. Had 
it been withdrawn from circulation 
earlier it would have been a useful, 
well-wearing book after being rebound. 

To know when to rebind comes with 
experience. But there are a few gen- 
eral principles. First, don’t rebind a 
poor book, poor title or poor paper. 
Second, don’t wait too long before re- 
binding a good book. Third, don’t neg- 
lect to put in the binding slip. Then, if 
errors occur, the fault is not yours. 


Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 





One library customer from the coun- 


try has an invalid neighbor and in- . 


stead of purchasing a temporary gift 
of flowers for her, she has kept her 
friend’s library card paid up for 
months and regularly carries books 
back and forth. The gratitude of the 
sick lady is beyond words. The per- 
sonal touch, the calls each week for 
the books to be returned to the library 
and to bring a fresh supply of read- 
ing adds much, since the gift with the 
giver is infinitely more precious and 
the fact of being constantly remem- 
bered constitutes much of the pleas- 
ure. ) 
Have you a neighbor, who is not 
equal for frequent trips to the library, 
who might like a bit of fresh reading? 

It is just possible that you might 
give a similar service. 

Life is so short and little things 
count much in the joy of it. 
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Keeping Up-to-date* 

The success of a public library in 
serving its community is measured to a 
very large extent by the up-to-dateness 
of its book collections. The public 
wants new books when people are talk- 
ing about them and reading about them. 
It demands modern, timely works on 
subjects which are before the public 
eye. It wants clean, fresh looking, at- 
tractive books. 

To meet these demands the library 
must give heed (1) to the selection of 
books, (2) to the distribution and ar- 
rangement of the books in the library, 
and (3) perhaps especially to the re- 
habilitation of the book collections,— 
the three major factors in keeping the 
book collections up-to-date. 

In playing this game the immediate 
aim is to anticipate demand, and to ere- 
ate and attract demand; the ultimate 
aim is to promote the widest possible 
use of the books available. Use must 
vindicate not only the selection of a 
book but also the placing of that book 
on a coveted inch of shelving. The 
best book in the library from the lend- 
ing point of view is one which has 
gotten to the shelf before demand is 
felt for it and although it is accorded 
a place on the most prized shelf in the 
lending department, stays on the shelf 
the shortest possible time before it is 
snatched by a reader who is enthused 
over its timeliness and its attractive- 
ness, and the promise it holds. 

Rehabilitation is probably the most 
important factor in making and keep- 
ing books alive because it affects the 
bulk of the library’s collections and 
affords unlimited opportunity to make 
the most out of the material at hand. 

Rehabilitation comprises weeding 
out of dead wood, repairing and re- 
binding worn material, and. restoring 
to life books which have lost their 
place in the sun in the deadly competi- 
tion with best sellers and works hot 
off the press. The aim again is to get 
worthwhile books used, but now it is 
by getting rid of the obsolete, the dirty 
and the worn, by dressing the sur- 
vivors in new, attractive-colored bind- 
ings that attract the eye like the bright 


*From a paper by Harold Brigham, librarian, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., read in the Lending section at West 
Baden. 
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covers of new books, and finally by ap- 
plying the art of modern advertising 
to attract readers to something they 
have missed, something that offers en- 
tertainment, or usefulness, or inspira- 
tion, something that meets a need of 
the hour. Here the game of keeping 
books up-to-date approaches a fine art; 
at any rate it challenges all the re- 
sourcefulness and technical skill of the 
librarian. Libraries, July 19238. 

Rolvaag Praises Books and Libraries 

Ole E. Rolvaag, author of ‘‘Giants 
in the Earth,’’ expresses his apprecia- 
tion of libraries and books in the fol- 
lowing tribute which he wrote for the 
American Library Association. ‘‘I 
could do without banks; I have hands 
and might learn to make things for 
barter. I could get along without 
bakeries; the art of breadmaking is 
not difficult. So, too, with shoe shops 
and elothing stores. I never owned 
an automobile; hence, I have not felt 
the need of the repair shop. I might 
even eliminate the jeweler, because 
the sun and the moon and the stars 
and the ebb and flow of the sea tell me 
of time and the seasons. Music I 
might do without; nature is full of 
song. Painting and sculpture, also, 
though I would miss all these things 
fearfully and I should grieve deeply 
if I could not have them. Not so with 
books, for they are to the soul what 
bread is to the body. 

‘*My own life span is short and nar- 
row. Yet nothing but life matters to 
me. To learn about it, I must seek 
out the great interpreters—the poet, 
the dramatist, and the novelist. For 
their senses are keener than mine. 
They have strained their vision; they 
have laid their ear close up to the ach- 
ing heart of Humanity and listened 
long and breathlessly. They have seen 
and heard things unspeakable. And 
the gods have lined their hands with 
a magic filament, the result being that 
everything they touch turns to beauty, 
even sordidness and vulgar ugliness. 
So I go to them to get wisdom and 
understanding and beauty. Every 
time I am with them my fellowship 
with Humanity grows more intimate. 

‘‘T enter the sanctuary where they 
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are found. A spirit of reverence de- 
scends upon me. Here they stand, the 
immortals of the Ages, in a Holy si- 
lence. They do not call; they do not 
even beckon me—they stand waiting 
for me to come and get what they 
have to give. Had I naught else but 
this sanctuary, filled as it is with the 
fruitage of the human mind, my riches 
would yet be inestimable.’’ The Des 
Moines Publie Library with its books 
wishes to be to the people of Des 
Moines what libraries and books have 
been to Ole E. Rolvaag. 


What a Librarian Should Know About 
Rural Life 

There is need for something in the 
way of a Reading with a Purpose 
course for county librarians. The libra- 
rian who is to come into contact with 
country people should know something 
about agricultural economics. She 
should know something of rural sociol- 
ogy and rural psychology. And this 
is as true for the head librarian who is 
planning a campaign for county library 
support as for the one who is to do the 
actual work once the support is at- 
tained. What’s all this talk about un- 
fair taxation? What’s back of this de- 
mand for farm relief in Congress? 
What are the social conditions in farm- 
ing communities in this day of good 
roads and radio? Why is the farmer so 
suspicious that the town is trying to 
put something over on him? What sort 
of library service does the farmer want 
—supposing he wants any at all—and 
if not, why not? 

As an approach to some of these 
problems, the following brief reading 
course is suggested. 

1. For the stimulation of a new point 
of view on town and country re- 
lations : 

Town and Country, by E. E. 
Miller, fresh from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 


2. For the facts about town and coun- 
try relations here at home in Wis- 
consin: 

Service Institutions for Town 
and Country, by J. H. Kolb. 
Research Bulletin 66. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 
Madison. December, 1925. 





3. For a survey of the three-fold as- 
pects of successful rural life, 
profitable farming, efficient mar- 
keting and worth-while living: 

Making the Most of Agriculture, 
by Professors Macklin, Kolb 
and Grimes. Ginn, 1927. 


4. For an intimate view of one of the 
important factors in the situation: 
The Woman on the Farm, by 
Mary Meek Atkeson. Cen- 
tury, 1924. 


5. And finally, for the person who 
wants the whole subject of rural 
sociology, one of the following: 

Constructive Rural Sociology, 
by John M. Gillette. rev. ed. 
Maemillan. 

Rural Sociology, by Carl C. 
Taylor. Harper, 1926. 

Elements of Rural Sociology, by 
N. L. Sims, Crowell, 1928. 


Wisconsin Library Bul., June 1928. 





Reduced Postage 


According to a law which became 
effective July first, the postage on 
books sent from a library to borrowers 
within the state was reduced from 
seven to three cents for the first pound. 
The one cent additional for weight over 
a pound remains the same. This will 
mean a considerable saving for Travel- 
ing Library borrowers but labels bear- 
ing the words ‘‘Contents: Books— 
Mailed under Sec. 44414 P. L. and R.”’ 
must be used. Return labels are fur- 
nished by the Library Commission. 
This rate does not include magazines 
containing advertising. 





New Reading with a Purpose Course 

The young child—the Reading with 
a Purpose Course prepared by Dr. Bird 
Baldwin just before his death has been 
brought out in a special edition for the 
use of the Parent Teachers Associations. 
Attention should be called to this 
course, and libraries not well stocked 
with child welfare books would do well 
to buy from this list and the supple- 
mentary list in this course. 
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Library News of the State | 





Ames-—A contract has been entered 
into by the school board and the li- 
brary board giving to the library the 
administration of all the school li- 
braries including the selection of the 
books. 

Blakesburg—<A new library has been 
opened with books purchased and bor- 
rowed from the Traveling Library. 
Miss Ditch writes: 

**I hope Mrs. Seeds of Blakesburg 
sent you a notice of the opening of 
their community library last Saturday. 
I spent a day with them last week help- 
ing to get their books in shape and giv- 
ing suggestions as I could. I wish you 
could have seen the group when the 
Traveling Library box was opened. It 
certainly would have given you a thrill 
to hear the boy scouts who were help- 
ing exclaim as they picked up one book 
after another ‘Oh, I want to read that’, 
or ‘Can’t I have it now?’ or ‘Will you 
save it for me Saturday, I'll be here 
early’. The older folks were just as 
eager. How hungry people are for 
books!’’ 

Birmingham—<A library has been 
opened with books received from dona- 
tions and loans from the Traveling Li- 
brary. 

Boone—Sara T. Bibbs has returned 
to her duties as children’s librarian 
after a year’s leave of absence. 

Clarinda—The public library after 
having been closed for redecoration 
was opened for the loaning of books on 
September Ist. The library now pre- 
sents a much improved appearance. 

Colfax—Rev. Tom Foglesong has 
been appointed a member of the li- 
brary board to succeed Albert Nelson 
who has moved to Chicago. 

Council Bluffs—Florence Inghram, 
in charge of school and children’s 
work, has resigned to study at Colum- 
bia University. Marion Wadsworth 
from the Cleveland system will take 
the place vacated by Miss Inghram. 

Creston—The members of the new 
library board recently appointed by 
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Mayor Newcomb are Homer H. Harsh, 
Rey. Stephen Wise, Rev. George E. 
Mitchell, L. J. Nickle, Dr. Theresa 
Burns, Mrs. D. Davenport, Mrs. J. M. 
Thomas, Mrs. Mary Maxwell and Mrs. 
Ezra D. Arnold. At their first meeting 
held on September 11th Mr. Harsh was 
elected president, Doctor Burns, vice 
president and Mr. Mitchell, secretary. 

Davenport—Paula Beuck returned 
recently from an eight months’ stay in 
Europe. Miss Beuck was granted a 
year’s leave of absence. Katherine 
Shorey, Elizabeth Strohbehn and Kath- 
leen Skelley left the staff September 
first. Miss Shorey resumes her studies 
at Columbia, Miss Strohbehn will at- 
tend Simmons Library School in Bos- 
ton and Miss Skelley will go to Drake 
University. 

Ona Nyemaster and Elizabeth Cole- 
man, students at Western Reserve last 
year, have returned to the staff; also 
Zella Clapp who attended the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

Ruth Robinson who was in the sum- 
mer school class of 1927 and for a few 
months on the Davenport staff leaves 
about October first for Paris to study 
at the Sorbonne. 

Des Moines—Library Club—A spe- 
cial meeting in the form of a dinner 
was held on September 5th at Sunset 
Garden as a farewell courtesy to Miss 
Abernethy who was leaving immedi- 
ately to take another position. 

Des Moines—Library Commission— 
Clara L. Abernethy who has been with 
the commission as organizer and ref- 
erence librarian for the past seven 
years left on September 5th to accept 
the position of assistant librarian at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. Miss Abernethy has been 
most efficient in her work and will be 
greatly missed both by librarians and 
the women’s clubs whom she has served 
through the Traveling Library. 

Helen H. Aten, a graduate of the 
Wisconsin Library School in the class 
of 1923 and since employed at Lady- 
smith and Manitowoc, Wisconsin, 
comes to the Library Commission Sept- 
ember 15th to fill the vacancy. 

Des Moines—Public Library — The 
following changes took place on the 
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staff with the beginning of September. 
Betty Britt was transferred from circu- 
lation to reference; Helen Shope be- 
eame branch librarian at Lincoln 
Heights with Mrs. Dalton as assistant; 
Mrs. Pauline Chase, from the State 
College Library at Ames, and Helen 
Phillips, of last spring’s apprentice 
class, joined the staff and Lorene Sterl- 
ing and Catherine Condon returned 
from a year’s leave of absence at the 
Library School of Columbia University. 
Laura Betts leaves to become librarian 
of Pacific College at Newberg, Oregon, 
and Dorothy Deyoe, Margaret Nichols 
and Helen Parker to attend the Library 
School of Western Reserve University. 


Grinnell —- College Library — Miss 
Clark reports the following changes in 
the staff: Miss Cessna leaves to accept 
a position as reference librarian at 
Emery College, Atlanta, Georgia, 
Dorothy Whitehill to attend library 
school of Columbia University and 
Miss Wigh, cataloger, is leaving li- 
brary work. 

The new assistants will be Maude 
Enochs, Virginia Robinson and _ Inis 


Smith. 
-. Manly-—As a result of a tag day on 


Labor Day and a lunch stand at the 
Strand cattle sale the library received 
over one hundred dollars. A contract 
with the Mason City library will give 
the library the use of forty books each 
month. '* 


Mt. Pleasant—By the will of the late 
Eliza G. Rhodes the public library will 
receive $2,000 for the purchase of 
books. Mrs. Rhodes was one of the 
members of the Ladies Library Asso- 
ciation and her interest in the library 
has continued since those early days. 


Muscatine—Ellen G. Stocker who 
has satisfactorily served the P. M. Mus- 
ser Library as librarian for fourteen 
years and previous to that time as an 
assistant, has resigned to take a well 
earned rest. Her resignation takes ef- 
fect October first when Cornelia Rhyns- 
burger will become acting librarian. 


St. Ansgar—lIola L. Lund who has 
served as librarian since the opening of 
the library October 27, 1927, was mar- 
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ried on August 27th to Richard P. 
Morgan. Mr. and Mrs. Morgan wil! 
live in Akron, Ohio. Miss Mary Lund 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 


Shenandoah — Blanche Alden, after 
a leave of absence of six months, re- 
sumed her work in the library July 
first. 

Sibley—J. Burr Ludlow has been ap- 
pointed on the library board to fill the 
vacancy caused by the removal to the 
west of Mr. Dwinell. 


Sioux City—Lois Tullis has resigned 
as children’s librarian to return to the 
St. Louis Public Library. Charlotta 
Hoskins, a Sioux City girl, with train- 
ing in the Los Angeles Public Library 
and experience in the children’s de- 
partment of that library and of the 
Maui County Free Library of Hawaii, 
will succeed Miss Tullis. 


Spirit Lake—Violet Roth has re- 
signed her position as librarian to be 
married. Florence F. Danson of Al- 
gona, of this year’s Summer School 
Class, has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy. 


Waterloo—Flossie Martin, Wisconsin 
1925, who has been cataloger since her 
graduation from Library School, has 
resigned to become librarian of the 
high school at Tulsa, Oklahoma. Doro- 
thy Allen will attend Wisconsin Li- 
brary School. Blanche Stewart, for- 
merly on the staff, will be in charge of 
the stations department this year. 





DEATHS 
Eugene Henely 

By the death of Eugene Henely on 
September 12th the Stewart Library of 
Grinnell lost a valuable member. Mr. 
Henely has been active on the library 
board for a great many years and as 
member of various committees has 
served it faithfully and efficiently. 





Book and Periodical Exchange 
The Iowa Library Commission has a 
numbers of Palimpsest, several volumes 
of the National Geographic and several 
issues of Jowa and the War which will 
be given to libraries making requests. 














